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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  following  pages  are  printed,  as  they  were 
also  written,  chiefly  out  of  respect  and  gratitude  to 
a  Public  Benefactor,  of  whose  life  and  munificence 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  may  be  not 
unwilling  to  possess  this  slight  memorial. 

For  the  sake  of  other  readers,  I  add  an  extract 
from  Dean  Ireland's  Will,  and  some  account  of 
the  Statutes  of  the  University,  which  Avill  suffi 
ciently  shew  the  intentions  of  the  Founder  of  this 
Professorship,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  at 
present  proposed  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Extract  from  the  Will  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Ireland,  Dean  of 
Westminster. 

" And  upon  Trust  to  pay  or  transfer  the  sum  of 

Ten  Thousand  Pounds  Three  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Annuities 
to  the  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of 
Oxford,  that  they  may  apply  the  interest  and  dividends  of 
the  said  sum  as  hereinafter  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the 
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promotion  of  a  Scheme  of  Education  which  (as  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Dr.  Gaisford)  is  now 
in  progress  in  the  said  University,  under  the  management  of 
a  Committee  of  Heads  of  Houses,  (of  which  the  said  Dean  is 
one,)  for  the  more  complete  instruction  of  Students,  par 
ticularly  such  as  are  destined  for  the  Church.  And  1  direct 
the  said  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars,  to  appropriate  the 
interest  and  dividends  of  the  said  sum  of  Ten  Thousand 
Pounds  for  the  benefit  of  a  Professor,  whose  department  shall 
be  the  '  Exegesis  of  Holy  Scripture,'  as  is  recommended  by 
the  above  Committee,  other  parts  of  Theology  being  already 
allotted  to  other  Professors  under  the  general  scheme.  And 
I  further  direct  that  the  said  Professor  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Heads  of  Colleges  and  Halls,  and  not  by  a  smaller  body 
of  Trustees,  or  the  University  at  large.  And  also,  that  the 
said  Professor  shall  be  directed  by  Convocation  in  the  detail 
of  his  duties  as  occasion  may  require,  and  that  he  shall  reside 
at  Oxford  six  months  in  every  year,  or  lose  his  appointment. 
Provided  always,  and  in  case  the  above-mentioned  Scheme  of 
Education  shall  at  any  time,  either  before  or  after  my  death, 
be  abandoned,  and  it  shall  be  found  impossible  to  carry  my 
said  directions  into  effect,  then  and  in  that  case  I  direct  the 
Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  for  the  time  being  of  the 
said  University,  to  apply  the  interest,  dividends,  and  annual 
produce  of  the  said  sum  of  Ten  Thousand  Pounds  Three  per 
Cent.  Consolidated  Annuities  for  and  towards  the  support  of 
the  Established  Religion  of  England  generally,  or  to  the  pro 
motion  of  Literature  and  Science  within  the  University,  as 
Convocation  shall  determine." 

The  scheme  of  Education  here  alluded  to,  had 
reference  to  the  recent  foundation  by  the  Crown  of 
two  Divinity  Professorships, — of  Pastoral  Theology 
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(comprehending  instruction  respecting  the  Pastoral 
office,  the  method  of  writing  and  delivering  Ser 
mons,  the  History  of  Liturgies,  Rubrics,  &c.), — 
and  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  the  Writings  of 
the  Fathers.  The  duties  of  the  new  Professors 
were  prescribed  by  a  Statute  of  the  University,  with 
the  Royal  permission,  in  May,  1842,  and  combined 
with  those  of  the  Regius  and  Margaret  Professors 
of  Divinity,  and  of  the  Regius  Professor  of  the 
Hebrew  Language.  And  upon  the  decease  of 
Dean  Ireland,  and  the  acceptance  by  the  Univer 
sity  of  his  benefaction,  the  office  of  his  Professor 
was  placed,  in  every  respect,  under  the  regulations 
of  the  New  Theological  Statute  already  mentioned. 
Under  these  regulations  a  Public  Examination, 
twice  in  the  year,  was  appointed  for  such  students 
as  might  desire  to  have  their  proficiency  in  Theo 
logical  studies  so  attested  ;  provided  they  had  com 
pleted  four  terms  after  their  public  examination  in 
Arts,  and  had  attended,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
several  Divinity  Professors,  at  least  six  courses  of 
their  lectures ;  for  one  of  which,  however,  they 
were  at  liberty  to  substitute  a  course  of  lectures 
under  the  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew.  But  no 
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Scholar  was  allowed  to  attend  more  than  two 
courses  of  lectures,  with  a  view  to  this  Examina 
tion,  in  any  one  Term;  nor  could  the  Professor 
give  a  certificate  of  attendance  to  any  student  who 
had  not  attended  at  least  twenty  Lectures  in  any 
one  course. 

Each  Professor  was  required  to  give  three  courses 
of  Lectures  in  the  year ;  every  course  consisting  of 
four  Lectures  in  the  week  during  a  period  of  six 
weeks.  And  it  was  specially  provided,  that  besides 
General  Lectures,  the  new  Professors  should  have 
also  Catechetical  Lectures  upon  particular  text 
books,  and  should  on  this  account  take  care  to  dis 
tribute  their  hearers  into  classes,  not  too  numerous 
for  the  end  in  view. 

Such  was  the  method  prescribed.  Its  success 
has  been  partial ;  in  one  respect  considerable,  in 
another  incomplete.  The  number  of  students  at 
tending  the  lectures  in  each  successive  term  has 
been  large,  but  few  have  attended  throughout  the 
prescribed  number  of  courses  ;  few,  therefore,  could, 
by  the  Statute,  present  themselves  at  the  final 
Examination,  and  fewer  still  have  been  actually 
examined.  The  University  has  done  her  duty  by 
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providing  instruction;*  whether  she  ought  to  do 
more — whether,  like  the  Metropolitan  University, 
or  her  Sister  University  of  Cambridge,  she  should 
enlarge  her  system,  and  provide  Examinations 
also  for  such  of  her  members  as  may  obtain 
theological  instruction  beyond  her  precincts,  and 
not  at  her  hands,  is  a  distinct  question  upon 
which  I  do  not  enter.  But  voluntary  examina 
tions  leading  to  no  marked  distinctions  or  other 
academical  results,  can  only  be  successful  through 
external  encouragement;  and  we  never  expected 
that  the  present  Theological  Examination  would 
succeed  if  it  was  not  supported  by  a  larger  measure 
of  encouragement  from  without  than  has  hitherto 
been  afforded  to  it. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Professors,  accordingly, 
and  with  the  hope  of  giving  increased  efficiency  to 
the  system  as  a  whole,  the  requisitions  of  1842 
have  been  relaxed  in  the  present  year. 

*  At  present  it  is  true  in  all  respects  that  the  University 
has  provided  instruction  ;  the  new  Lectures  in  Divinity,  as 
well  as  the  old,  being  gratuitous  and  open  to  all  students  of  a 
certain  standing;  and  the  remuneration  of  the  two  new  Pro 
fessors,  until  they  shall  obtain  the  Canonries  of  Christ  Church 
designed  for  them  by  the  Crown,  being  supplied  by  the 
University. 
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The  number  of  Lectures  in  each  course  need 
not,  under  the  present  regulations,  exceed  eighteen, 
three  being  given  in  each  week,  of  which  number 
the  student  must  have  attended  at  least  sixteen. 
And  without  any  reference,  as  in  the  Statute  of 
1842,  to  lapse  of  time  or  additional  residence,  any 
Scholar  may  be  examined  in  Theology  who  has 
attended  four  courses  of  lectures  (but  not  more 
than  two  courses  in  any  one  term)  subsequently 
to  his  examination  in  Arts;  and  one  of  these 
courses  may  be,  as  before,  that  of  the  Professor 
of  Hebrew. 

Possibly  we  may  thus  secure  to  a  greater  extent 
the  cooperation  of  those  whose  position  in  the 
Church  enables  them  to  give  the  greatest  practical 
encouragement  to  the  theological  studies  of  candi 
dates  for  Holy  Orders,  for  whose  advantage  this 
system  is  specially  designed. 

E.  H. 

ORIEL  COLLEGE, 

Decemlti-  23,  1847. 


INAUGURAL   LECTURE. 


BEFORE  we  proceed  to  consider  the  new  FOUN 
DATION,  its  nature  and  intention,  and  its  connexion 
with  other  Academical  Institutions,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  in  me  (may  it  not  be  said  in  you 
also  ?)  not  to  devote  a  few  moments'  thought  to 
the  memory  of  the  FOUNDER. 

Born  in  humble  circumstances,  and  indebted 
for  his  early  education  in  good  measure  to  elee 
mosynary  foundations  at  his  native  place,  Ash- 
burton,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  afterwards  in 
Oriel  College,  the  late  DEAN  IRELAND  advanced 
himself  by  his  talents  and  acquirements  to  stations 
of  eminence  in  the  English  Church,  and  lived 
to  bestow  signal  marks  of  his  affection  and  grati 
tude  upon  every  place  and  institution  from  which 
he  had  derived  benefit  and  instruction. 

His  attainments  were  considerable  in  classical 
and  polite  literature ;  his  conversation  remarkably 
rich,  varied,  and  agreeable ;  and  he  had  himself 
acquired,  what  he  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  leading 
objects  of  his  Oxford  Scholarships,  a  refined  and 
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cultivated  taste.  But  he  did  not  forget  his  sacred 
profession,  and  waste  his  term  of  probation  in  the 
mere  Epicurean  pursuit  of  literature,  or  in  mini 
stering  to  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse, 
however  refined  and  intellectual.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  particularly  happy  and  successful  in 
conversing  with  young  men  and  young  Clergymen 
with  a  direct  view  to  their  improvement;  and 
whilst  his  theological  attainments  wrere  such  as  to 
procure  him  upon  more  than  one  occasion  the  offer 
of  the  highest  Chair  of  Theology  in  this  University, 
he  yet  excelled  in  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit  to 
the  most  unlettered  among  his  parishioners.  Not 
content  with  promoting  taste,  and  learning,  and 
piety  in  others,  he  was  himself  an  elegant  and 
accomplished  writer ;  but  still  with  a  view  to  useful 
and,  for  the  most  part,  religious  purposes.  Among 
several  productions  of  his  pen — some  of  them 
indeed  without  his  name,  contributions  to  the 
Quarterly  Review,  established  and  long  conducted 
by  his  early  friend  and  schoolfellow,  William 
Gifford — there  remain  a  collection  of  Sermons, 
which  he  published  whilst  he  was  Vicar  of  Croydon, 
and  a  course  of  Lectures,  carefully  and  learnedly 
composed  for  the  instruction  of  the  Westminster 
Scholars,  on  the  contrast  between  Christianity  and 
Paganism.* 

*  For  a  more  exact  account  of  his  Lite,  and  Writings,  and 
Benefactions,  see  the  Appendix. 
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But  when  all  these  things  shall  have  passed 
away,  his  memory  and  his  usefulness  will  survive 
in  his  Foundations.  One  pious  and  charitable  pur 
pose,  indeed,  from  which  he  doubtless  expected 
fruits  which  would  reach  even  into  eternity,  was 
defeated  by  the  too  jealous  operation  of  the  law. 
He  had  devoted  5 GOO/,  towards  the  erection  of  a 
Church  in  a  part  of  the  Metropolis  where  it  was 
greatly  needed,  but  the  bequest  was  invalid  under 
the  Statutes  of  Mortmain — a  loss  to  the  funds  of 
charity  altogether  to  be  regretted,  because  he  had 
amply  satisfied  the  claims  of  kindred.  The  greatest 
good  would  have  been  done  to  many,  and  no 
wrong  to  any  one.  His  elevation,  indeed,  in  social 
rank  had  never  estranged  the  late  Dean  of  West 
minster  during  his  life  from  the  humbler  members 
of  his  family  ;  and  at  his  death,  having  no  children, 
he  left  a  considerable  property  to  his  relatives.* 
In  other  instances,  however,  his  pious  bequests  to 
his  native  place,  his  College,  and  his  University, 
took  effect,  although  not  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
benevolent  intentions. f  But  his  munificence  did 
not  appear  in  mere  Bequests.  He  had  established 

*  Evidence  of  the  Bishop  of  London  before  the  Committee 
on  Mortmain,  1844,  No.  5-50. 

t  His  charitable  bequests,  contrary  to  his  known  intentions, 
were  left  subject  to  the  loss  of  a  tenth  for  the  legacy  duty. 
Hence  no  appointment  was  made  to  this  Professorship  until 
the  accumulations  of  interest  had  restored  the  fund  to  the 
designed  amount. 
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prizes  at  Westminster  during  his  lifetime,  and  had 
contributed  largely  to  the  Grammar-School  and  to 
the  poor  at  Ashburton ;  and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  before  his  death  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  his  Scholarships  at  Oxford  in  full  operation. 
There  was  a  pleasing  simplicity  also,  and  a 
liberality  of  sentiment,  attending  his  Foundations, 
which  deserve  our  regard.  Intending  to  found 
some  Exhibitions  for  Undergraduates  of  his  Col 
lege,  because  "  in  his  time,"  he  said,  "  such  things 
would  have  been  useful,  and  he  should  have  been 
glad  of  one  of  them,"  he  merely  states  his  purpose, 
leaving  all  details  to  the  judgment  of  the  Society. 
The  words  of  the  bequest  itself  are  equally  simple 
and  general.  So  in  the  institution  of  his  University 
Scholarships,  he  describes  his  object,  and  commits 
all  the  subsequent  regulations  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Convocation.  And  so  again,  in  the  foundation 
of  this  Professorship,  he  declares  his  purpose  by  its 
title,  prescribes  a  certain  residence,  and  determines 
the  Electors,  but  leaves  to  you  and  your  successors 
the  regulation  of  the  office ;  or,  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  this  design,  the  absolute  disposal  of  his 
munificence  in  the  promotion  of  literature,  or  science, 
or  religion — not  ambitious  of  praise  for  legislative 
sagacity,  not  even  seeking  to  perpetuate  his  own 
benevolent  intentions  in  detail  •  content  to  plant  in 
faith,  and  trust  for  the  increase  to  the  good  prin 
ciples  of  others,  and  to  the  blessing  of  Heaven, 
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Turning  from  the  Founder  to  his  FOUNDATION, 
our  minds  cannot  but  revert  at  the  same  time  to 
those  kindred  Institutions  for  which  we  have  lately 
been  indebted  to  the  favour  of  the  Crown,  and  with 
which  the  new  Professorship  was  designed  to  be 
associated.  And  considering  that  they  are  all 
Foundations,  designed  therefore  for  perpetuity,  and 
of  their  own  nature  carrying  our  thoughts  far  be 
yond  the  individuals  who  hold  office  under  them, 
and  even  beyond  their  Founders,  I  may  be  per 
mitted,  perhaps,  without  being  suspected  of  flatter 
ing  any  one,  to  congratulate  the  University  upon 
the  acquisition  of  so  many  Institutions,  all  intended 
to  promote  a  common  purpose  of  peculiar  interest 
and  importance. 

If  we  look  back  two  hundred  years  to  the  Laudian 
Statutes,  we  find  the  University  specially  enjoining 
upon  the  Tutors  of  Colleges  and  Halls,  the  duty  of 
instructing  their  pupils  in  the  rudiments  of  religion, 
and  in  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England.* 
And  when  she  commenced  in  1800  the  reformation 
of  her  system,  she  made  a  pointed  reference  to  this 
enactment ;  a  reference  which  has  been  repeated  in 
every  altered  form  of  the  Examination  Statute  down 
to  the  present  time.  More  detailed  injunctions  were 
added  also  in  1807  and  1830,  respecting  the  Greek 

*  Corpus  Statutorum  Universitatis  Oxon.  p.  10,  tit.  iii. 
§  2.  Cf.  tit.  iv.  sect.  i.  §§  13,  17,  18  ;  ibid.  pp.  17—19,  tit.  ix. 
sect.ii.  §  1  ;  ibid.  p.  72. 
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Testament,  the  Evidences  of  Religion  and  Sacred 
History,  whilst  some  acquaintance  with  the  specified 
subjects  was  in  every  instance  absolutely  required, 
and  made  essential  to  the  first  Degree.*  Religion 
and  learning  were  thus  connected  together,  and  a 
foundation  laid  for  the  acquisition  of  sacred  science. 
And  without  adverting  to  special  institutions  for 
religious  instruction  in  some  of  our  Colleges,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  Regulations  have  had  a 
very  salutary  and  important  effect ;  the  younger 
students  have  been  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of 
several  valuable  writers,  and  above  all  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  themselves  ;  and  the  influence  of  our 
laws  has  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
University. 

These  regulations,  however,  applied  to  the  first 
four  years  of  the  Academical  course,  and  solely  to 
the  general  religious  instruction  of  all  the  students, 
as  an  essential  part  of  a  sound  liberal  education, 
without  reference  to  the  Sacred  Profession.  What, 
meanwhile,  were  the  provisions  for  subsequent  im 
provement  in  Theology,  and  for  the  special  instruc 
tion  of  those  who  were  designed  for  Holy  Orders  ? 
They  continued,  we  must  confess,  extremely  meagre 
and  defective;  not  advanced  beyond  the  requirements 
of  the  Laudian  code,  nay,  practically  much  more  con- 

*  Stat.  Univ.  Oxon.  Addenda,  p.  110,  tit.  ix.  sect.  ii.  §  2. 
Ibid.  pp.  161,162(1807)  ;  pp.  219,  220(1825);  pp.  229,230 
(1826);  pp.265,  266  (1830). 
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tracted,  within  our  recollection,  than  they  were  two 
centuries  ago. 

Liberal  aids,  indeed,  have  always  been  provided 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  Theological  as  of  every 
other  branch  of  knowledge,  in  the  improvement  of 
the  faculties  of  mind,  the  acquisition  of  the  learned 
and  sacred  languages,  and  generally  in  a  compre 
hensive  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  literature  and 
science.  For  not  only  should  the  accomplished 
Theologian  be  acquainted  with  almost  every  de 
partment  of  human  knowledge,  but  cultivation  of 
mind  and  liberal  acquirements  are  even  essential  to 
a  sound  Theology.  What  was  suited  to  the  age 
of  miracles  and  inspiration,  "  to  know  nothing 
but  Christ  crucified,"  is,  in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  words,  most  unsuitable  to  ours.  For  us  the 
widest  extent  of  knowledge  cannot  be  too  large. 
Party  views  and  narrow  systems  are  the  ordinary 
results  of  contracted  knowledge,  or  of  the  exclusive 
cultivation  of  some  particular  faculty  of  mind.— 
But  supposing  this  foundation  to  be  securely 
laid,  and  supposing  also  that  the  Collegiate 
system,  in  accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
University,  amply  supplied  the  student  with  the 
rudiments  of  Theological  science,  he  surely  re 
quired  something  more.  Those  who  pursue  the 
most  important  of  all  professions,  are  not  the 
only  persons  who  should  be  left  almost  devoid 
of  all  professional  instruction.  And  yet,  but 
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a  few  years  ago,  this  was  too  nearly  true  of 
this  seat  of  learning.  Besides  the  Pr^/fessor  of 
Hebrew,  there  were  only  two  Professors  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  aid  and  guide  the  studies  of 
the  theological  student,  after  his  first  Degree  in 
Arts.  And  that  continual  stream  of  instruction 
which  the  ancient  Statutes  supposed,  during  two 
successive  series  of  seven  and  of  four  years  before 
the  first  and  second  Degrees  in  Divinity,  had 
nearly  ceased  to  flow.*  Practically,  the  Theological 
system,  after  the  first  four  academical  years,  com 
prehended  only  two  brief  courses  of  lectures  in  the 
year;  one,  for  the  most  part,  explanatory  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion,  the  other  upon 
the  general  study  of  Theology. 

To  the  late  Bishop  Lloyd  belongs  the  high  credit 
of  having  filled  up  some  of  the  defects  of  this  scanty 
system,  by  the  addition  of  other  courses  of  effective 
instruction,  familiar  and  catechetical.  His  succes 
sors  have  followed  in  his  steps  ;  and  these  addi 
tional  Lectures,  as  they  in  some  measure  anticipated 
the  Ireland  foundation,  so  they  indicate  the  need 
of  it.  But  yet  more  than  this  was  needed.  And 
we  are  deeply  indebted  to  the  Crown  for  the  recent 
institution  of  the  two  Royal  Professorships,  in  Pas 
toral  Theology,  and  in  Ecclesiastical  History  and 

*  Corpus  Statutorum,  pp.  17 — 19,  tit.  iv.  sect.  i.  §  13,  17, 
18.  Ibid.  p.  22,  tit.  v.  §  1.  Ibid.  pp.  44,  45,  tit.  vi.  sect.  vi. 
§1,3. 
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the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  which  add  a  strength 
and  completeness  to  the  Professorial  system  in  this 
great  department  of  learning,  commensurate  in 
some  degree  with  its  importance. 

The  very  existence  of  so  many  chairs  of  Theology 
will  of  itself  hold  ont  some  encouragement  to 
sacred  learning.  And  this  is  a  consideration  of 
greater  moment  now  than  heretofore,  whilst,  under 
the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  the  urgent  needs  of  our  congregations  at 
home  and  abroad  attract  and  engross,  and  ought 
to  do  so,  the  most  active  energies  of  the 
ablest  minds.  Doubtless  we  want  practical  exer 
tions  upon  the  largest  scale,  but  so  much  the 
rather  should  a  well-ordered  Church  provide  in 
ducements  also  to  study  and  reflection,  such  as 
these  Foundations  may  in  their  measure  be  expected 
to  supply. 

Fresh  accessions  may  thus  be  made  to  the  trea 
sures  of  sound  learning,  or  the  accumulated  stores 
of  sacred  literature  and  criticism  may  be  arranged 
and  adapted  to  the  highest  Christian  uses.  Or,  it 
may  be,  new  bulwarks  may  thus  be  raised  against 
new  errors,  or  the  foundations  of  the  faith  be 
secured.  For,  melancholy  as  it  is,  yet  even  now, 
eighteen  centuries  after  the  advent  of  our  Redeemer, 
whilst  some  are  fondly  imagining  that  it  is  irreve 
rent  and  profane  to  re-examine  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  others  are  busily  employed  in  subtle 
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endeavours  to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of 
the  Gospel,  nay  of  Religion  itself.* 

Such  fruits  of  these  Institutions,  nevertheless, 
as  I  have  thus  alluded  to,  are  but  their  occasional 
and  incidental,  and  in  truth  their  least  important 
results.  Their  greatest  value  depends  upon  what 
does  not  strike  the  eye  or  ear,  and  cannot  be  num 
bered  like  the  copies  and  editions  of  a  book.  The 
quiet  labours  of  the  Lecture-room  are  their  great 
and  enduring  work  ;  their  secret  influences  spread 
ing  insensibly,  year  after  year,  ever  growing  and 
expanding,  circle  beyond  circle,  through  the  unseen 
agency  of  mind  upon  mind.  Nay,  when  we  con 
sider  the  realities  of  human  life,  and  the  manifold 
temptations  to  intellectual  indolence, — not  least 
besetting  those,  it  may  be  feared,  whose  sacred 
calling  ought  to  urge  them  to  the  most  strenuous 
exertions, — we  shall  be  disposed  to  think  perhaps 
that  the  best  fruits  of  these  institutions  are  the 
least  showy,  such  as  scarcely  seem  worth  recital,— 
a  good  author  studied  in  a  good  method,  an 
original  Historian,  an  ancient  Father,  a  volume 
of  Hooker,  a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament,  or 
of  the  New,  read  at  stated  times  under  an  older 
mind,  with  some  care  and  exactness,  and  with 
what  is  of  far  more  difficult  acquisition  than  we 

*  See  Dr.  Mill's  publications  as  Christian  Advocate  for  1840 
and  subsequent  years;  and  note  annexed  to  Mr.  Jacobson's 
Sermon  on  Truth  and  Peace. 
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are  often  willing  to  suppose,  an  honest  unbending 
love  of  truth. 


What,  however,  will  be  the  especial  province  of 
the  new  Foundation  ? — The  Founder  himself  has 
prescribed  its  object,  and  you  have  in  general 
terms  pointed  out  the  method  by  which  it  is  to  be 
pursued. 

By  the  title  EXEGESIS,  which  Dean  Ireland  him 
self  attached  to  the  new  Professorship,  he  simply 
intended  the  INTERPRETATION  of  Holy  Scripture  ; 
whilst  the  provisions  of  your  Statute  evidently  con 
template  General  Lectures,  together  with  others  de 
voted  to  more  familiar  and  Catechetical  instruction. 

It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  to  dictate  the  course 
of  future  Professors,  their  choice  of  Text-books,  or 
the  subjects  of  their  Lectures,  which  will  often  de 
pend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  the 
existing  state  of  Theology,  as  well  as  their  own 
judgment  and  acquirements.  Nay,  I  would  not 
even  trace  out  a  path  for  myself,  from  which  I  may 
not  hereafter  deviate  as  increasing  knowledge  and 
experience  may  suggest,  if  at  least  health  and 
strength  shall  be  given  me  for  continued  exertions. 

Some  may  prefer,  perhaps,  for  a  Text-book,  some 
great  critic,  or  commentator,  or  other  uninspired 
author;  but  the  more  usual  text-book  will  probably 

B  2 
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be  some  portion  of  SACRED  SCRIPTURE  itself,  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  or  the  Greek  Testament ;  such 
portions  especially  as  are  the  least  likely  to  have 
been  studied  in  the  Collegiate  course  :  and  these 
either  read  with  the  aid  of  general  commentaries, 
or,  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  per 
haps  most  profitable  methods  of  study,  with  a  par 
ticular  view  to  some  special  subject  of  inquiry. 

Whilst  for  General  Lectures,  the  leading  principles 
of  the  Interpretation  of  Scripture  are  not  only 
almost  prescribed  by  the  very  title  of  the  Professor 
ship,  but  can  scarcely  fail  in  any  age,  considering  the 
tendencies  of  different  periods  towards  some  special 
error, — mystical  interpretations,  c.(/.  or  allegorical, 
or  economies,  and  accommodations,-— to  constitute 
a  useful  field  of  discussion.  If  we  have  not  revived 
in  our  own  age  the  four-fold,  or  the  seven-fold  sense 
of  Scripture,  once  so  much  in  favour,  have  we  not 
witnessed  something  like  a  revival  of  the  exploded 
principle  of  Cocceius,  the  assignment  to  Scripture 
words  of  any  sense  which  they  can  possibly  bear?* 

But  who  will  be  the  Students  ?  and  with  what  pre 
paration  will  they  attend  such  lectures  ? — Designed, 
as  this  Institution  is,  for  the  assistance  more  espe 
cially  of  the  younger  students  in  Theology,  pre 
paring  themselves  for  the  sacred  profession,  but 

*  See  Wetstein's  Animndversiones,  <tc.,  K  T.  torn.  ii.  p.  877, 
(17.52)  ;  Bp.  Marsh,  Lectures  on  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Bible,  xi.  p.  481,  ft  s?q.,  xii.  p.  490.  d  .^/.  (Ed.  1828.) 
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subsequently  to  their  general  course  of  Academical 
study,  they  may  be  presumed  to  be  already  ac 
quainted  with  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion, 
and  with  the  Canon  of  Scripture.  The  University 
and  the  College  will  have  instructed  them  in  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  in  the  Articles  of 
Religion ;  and  the  Church  of  England  in  her  Arti 
cles,  describes  or  enumerates  the  Canonical  Scrip 
tures.  That  the  Sacred  Writers  were  inspired,  will 
have  been  also  the  subject  of  previous  inquiry. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  Inspiration,  indeed,  it 
may  be  sometimes  expedient  to  consider ;  but  of 
the  fact,  the  hearers  of  these  Lectures  will  have 
been  already  convinced.  It  is  coincident  with  the 
idea  of  Revelation.  Those  at  least  who  were  com 
missioned  to  reveal  the  will  of  God  were  for  this 
end  inspired. 

Does  the  Church  of  England,  however,  present 
us  with  any  established  Text  of  the  Inspired  Vo 
lumes  ? — True,  indeed,  she  has  presented  us  with 
what  is  of  the  highest  general  value,  her  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  the  authentic  ori 
ginal  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  the  Greek, 
neither  the  Church  of  England,  nor  any  branch  of 
the  Church  Catholic,  has,  strictly  speaking,  delivered 
to  her  members.  It  is  a  subject  of  investigation. 
The  autographs  of  the  Inspired  Writers  are  no 
longer  extant :  and  amidst  the  variations  of  copies 
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we  must  investigate  the  genuine  text  as  we  best 
may. 

But  the  Church  of  England,  even  in  the  margin  of 
her  Authorized  Version,  refers  us  to  the  original  text 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  invites  the  exer 
cise  of  the  judgment  of  her  members,  or  at  least  of  her 
Clergy,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  upon  the  dif 
ferent  renderings  which  she  proposes.*  The  settle 
ment  of  the  text,  meanwhile,  which  is  the  province  of 
Biblical  Criticism,  is  prior  to  its  interpretation.  "In- 
terpretationem  veram  frustra  quaerinius,"  says  Dr. 
Kennicott,  "  ubi  de  vera  lectione  dubitamus ;"  to 
which  he  immediately  adds,  "  De  hac  primo  statuas  ; 
et  facile  deinceps  ad  illam  pervenies — statuatur  vera 
lectio,  et  hanc  presse  sequatur  vera  interpretatio/'f 

*  See  Two  Sermons,  by  Dr.  Hinds,  upon  "  Scripture  and 
the  Authorized  Version  of  Scripture."  (1845.)  The  Trans 
lators  of  1611,  however,  whilst  they  thought  that  "partly  to 

exercise  and  whet  our  wits and  lastly  that  we  might 

be  forward  to  seek  aid  of  our  brethren  by  conference  .  ...  it 
hath  pleased  God  here  and  there  to  scatter  words  of  that  diffi 
culty  and  doubtfulness,  not  in  doctrinal  points  that  concern 
salvation,  but  in  matters  of  less  moment,"  were  laudably 
anxious  that  we  should  not  "  conclude  or  dogmatize  upon  this 
or  that  peremptorily.  For  as  it  is  a  fault  of  incredulity  to 
doubt  of  those  things  that  are  evident  :  so  to  determine  of 
such  things  as  the  Spirit  of  God  hath  left  (even  in  the  judg 
ment  of  the  judicious)  questionable,  can  be  no  less  than 
presumption."  The  Translators  to  the  Header.  "  Reasons 
moving  us  to  set  diversity  of  senses  in  the  margin,  where 
there  is  great  probability  for  each." 

t  Dissertatio  Generalis,  p.  5. 
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And  had  Biblical  Criticism  been  more  advanced— 
I  might  almost  say,  had  it  commenced — when  the 
Church  of  England  accomplished  her  great  work,  the 
Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  she  would  have  enjoined  the  great 
Divines  of  1611  to  ascertain  the  genuine  text,  before 
they  determined  the  correct  translation.* 

Biblical  Criticism,  then,  in  the  technical  sense  of 
that  expression  as  distinguished  from  the  Interpre 
tation  of  Scripture,  and  occupied  with  ascertaining 
its  genuine  text,  will  constitute  another  appro 
priate  and  almost  necessary  department  of  general 

*  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  they  did  so,  according  to 
the  then  existing  materials.  E.  (j.  in  Matt.  xxvi.  2G,  they 
refer  us  to  a  question  of  Biblical  criticism,  saying  in  the  mar 
gin,  "Many  Greek  copies  have,  gave  thanks"  (viz.  for  "  blessed 
it").  In  Griesbach's  judgment  the  evidence  for  either  reading 
is  almost  equally  balanced.  And  so  in  Luke  x.  22,  and  xvii. 
36.  In  Acts  xiii.  18,  they  notice  a  conjectural  reading,  which 
Griesbach  has  since  adopted  into  the  text  on  considerable  tes 
timony.  In  1  John  ii.  23,  as  Dr.  Turton  has  remarked,  (Text 
of  the  English  Bilk  considered,  p.  43,)  they  appear  to  have 
printed  a  clause  in  a  different  character,  because  it  was  omitted 
in  some  of  the  earlier  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  though 
it  is  powerfully  supported  by  MSS.  and  had  at  that  time  been 
adopted  by  Beza. 

Compare  their  note  on  1  Esdras  viii.  2.  Dr.  Turton 
notices  some  other  instances  in  his  second  edition,  p.  129. — 
The  Translators'  principle  respecting  various  readings,  appears 
incidentally  in  their  Address  to  the  Reader,  "  They  that  are 
wise  would  rather  have  their  judgments  at  liberty  in  differences 
of  readings,  than  to  be  captivated  to  one,  when  it  may  be  the 
other." 
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instruction  intimately  connected  with  this  Insti 
tution. 

Not,  of  course,  that  the  Theological  student  is 
to  be  urged  to  the  actual  pursuit  of  the  Criticism 
of  the  Bible,  requiring,  perhaps,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  of  study,  or  forming,  as  with  Wetstein 
or  Griesbach,  the  business  of  a  life — but  no  well- 
instructed  student  can  afford  to  be  altogether  unac 
quainted  with  the  general  history,  materials,  and 
results  of  Sacred  Criticism. 

Least  of  all  ought  the  Oxford  Theologian  to  be 
unacquainted  with  a  pursuit  which  has  been  culti 
vated  with  such  remarkable  assiduity  and  success 
by  critical  scholars  of  this  University,  the  scene  of 
the  labours  of  Mill,  and  Kennicott,  and  Holmes, 
that  is  to  say — of  those  great  scholars  who  first  put 
forth  critical  editions  upon  a  large  scale  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible — of  the  Septuagint  version — and  of 
the  Greek  Testament, 

And,  surely,  we  are  no  longer  afraid  of  the  cri 
ticism  of  the  Bible.  No  one  now  will  imagine 
with  Bengel,  that  the  printed  text  of  the  New  Tes 
tament  is  too  sacred  for  alteration ;  much  less 
dream  with  Collins,  that  various  readings  supply 
any  shadow  of  argument  against  the  truth  of  Reve 
lation.*  On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  happiest 

*  Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament  (translated 
by  Bishop  Marsh,  1793),  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  46G  ;  part  ii.  p.  855  ; 
Bp.  Marsh,  Lecture  v.  on  Criticism  of  the  Bible,  p.  12-4.  (1828. ) 
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results  of  the  labours  of  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  of 
Mill,  and  Wetstein,  and  Griesbach,  in  ascertaining 
the  genuine  text  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
is  the  strong  sense  of  security  and  thankfulness 
which  the  history  of  their  researches  cannot  fail  to 
leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  Christian  student.* 

But  if  the  Criticism  of  the  2^ idle,  and  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible  will 
thus  be  among  the  natural  and  almost  indispen 
sable  subjects  for  courses  of  stated  Lectures,  there 
is  yet  a  third,  which  may,  I  conceive,  be  highly 
useful. 


*  So  Dr.  Cardwell,  (whose  words  indeed  I  have  almost 
transcribed,)  at  the  close  of  the  Preface  to  his  very  useful 
Edition  of  the  New  Testament — "  The  conclusion  arising  from 
the  whole  examination  of  various  readings,  instead  of  leaving 
a  painful  impression  upon  the  mind,  is  calculated  to  create  a 
strong  sense  of  security  and  thankfulness,"  p.  12.  And  Gries 
bach — "  Divin?B  providenticC  gratice  sunt  agendse,  quse  sacris 
literis  invigilavit,  ne  corruptiones  graviores  nisi  pauca3  per  tot 
Codices  propagarentur." — "  Nulla  emendatio  a  recentioribus 
editoribus  tentata  ullam  Scriptune  sacra  doctrinam  immutat 
aut  evertit;  paucre  sensum  sententiarum  afficiunt."  (Prolego 
mena,  sect.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  xlv.  1809.)  And  Dr.  Kennicott,  as  to 
the  Old  Testament,  expressly  asserts, — "utcunque  in  sacris 
Codicibus  per  librariomm  incuriam  erratum  fuerit,  semper 
tamen  exinde  deduci  potuisse  et  Fidei  et  Officiorum  normam. 

Auctoritas  S.  Scriptune  abunde  confirmatur."  (Disser- 

tatio  Generalis,  §§  7,  9,  10,  12,  pp.  4,  5.)  See  also  Bentley's 
Remarks  on  Free-thinking,  xxvii.  xxxii.  (Enchiridion  Theo- 
logicum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  398,  403,  ct  seq.) 
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When  we  are  engaged,  however  seriously  and 
reverently,  upon  the  detailed  examination  of 
the  words  and  sentences  even  of  Holy  Writ, 
there  will  ever  be  a  tendency  to  lose  sight  of  the 
great  principles  and  general  scope  of  the  Inspired 
Writings.  Many  of  the  subjects  of  the  commen 
taries,  such  as  dates,  and  customs,  and  verbal 
criticism,  although  proper  to  be  considered,  and 
essential  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  Sacred 
Writings,  are  yet  extremely  minute,  and  frequently, 
in  themselves,  of  very  secondary  importance.  And 
in  truth,  all  pursuit  of  details  is  apt  to  obscure  the 
relative  importance  of  subjects. 

The  general  Design  and  Scoj)e  of  the  Sacred 
Volumes,  accordingly,  not  merely  the  scope  of  single 
books,  but  of  larger  portions  of  Holy  Writ,  as  the 
Gospels  by  themselves,  or  the  Acts,  or  the  Epistles, 
or  the  Historical  Scriptures,  or  the  Prophetical,  ap 
pears  to  be  a  subject  for  General  Lectures,  calculated 
at  once  to  be  useful  in  itself,  and  to  be  a  corrective 
of  errors  incident  to  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible. 
We  may  thus  keep  ever  in  mind  the  relative 
importance  of  the  several  subjects  of  consideration, 
observe  the  great  leading  objects  of  Revelation 
apart  from  the  distorting  views  of  controversy,  and 
be  in  less  danger  of  losing  the  Theologian  in  the 
Antiquary,  or,  possibly,  the  Christian  in  the  Theo 
logian, 
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Will  it  be  said  that  the  Student  had  better  be 
referred  at  once  to  the  printed  authorities  on  these 
subjects? — Such  an  objection  would  equally  apply 
to  General  Courses  of  lectures  on  almost  every 
subject.  It  rarely  happens  that  Public  Instruction, 
to  be  useful,  should  be  new.  To  aim  at  novelty,  is 
even  one  of  the  prime  temptations  of  a  Teacher,  but 
it  is  little  less  than  an  abuse  of  his  office.  On  the 
subject  of  Biblical  Criticism,  c.y.  it  might  suffice  to 
recommend  to  the  student — if  at  least  the  recom 
mendation  were  always  likely  to  ensure  attention, 
— the  study  of  some  general  treatises,  as  Bishop 
Marsh's  Divinity  Lectures,  or  Michaelis's  Intro 
duction  to  the  New  Testament ;  or,  better  still,  the 
higher  and  more  original  authorities,  the  Pro 
legomena  of  Walton  and  Kennicott,  of  Mill,  and 
Wetstein,  Gricsbach,  and  Scholz — nay  more,  the 
Student  who  will  not  extend  his  reading  into 
these  authorities,  will  not  attain  to  any  very  accu 
rate  knowledge  of  Sacred  Criticism.  There  is 
ample  room  for  the  office  of  the  Lecturer,  never 
theless,  in  describing  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
sketching  its  history,  shewing  its  use  and  bearings, 
referring  to  authorities,  describing  its  results, 
exhibiting  its  present  condition,  shewing  what  has 
been  accomplished  and  what  remains  to  be  in 
vestigated.  And  so  in  other  cases.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  general  Scope  of 
Scripture,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  its  several 
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books,  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  recommend 
a  work  exactly  to  the  purpose.  And  sometimes 
the  same  work  which  is  highly  useful  in  one  de 
partment  is  not  altogether  to  be  recommended  for 
another.  The  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
by  Michaelis,  e.g.  is  not  so  valuable  upon  other 
subjects  as  when  it  treats  of  the  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  of  the  Ancient  Versions. 
And  Bishop  Marsh's  Lectures,  which  are  highly 
to  be  recommended  where  they  treat  of  Sacred 
Criticism,  in  the  part  which  discusses  the  Inter 
pretation  of  the  Bible,  particularly  that  of  Types 
and  Prophecies,  appear  to  me  by  no  means  free 
from  error. 

The  recommendation  of  authors,  accordingly,  and 
of  different  portions  also  of  their  writings  as  dis 
tinguished  from  others,  becomes  itself  no  unim 
portant  part  of  the  Professor's  duty ;  but  one 
which  is  little  likely  to  be  discharged  to  much 
advantage  without  some  general  discussion  of  the 
subjects  treated  by  the  various  writers  whom  he 
would  recommend.  They  are  the  charts  which 
will  shew  bearings,  and  point  out  the  hidden  rocks 
and  shoals.  And  why  may  not  those  Reports  also 
of  the  existing  state  of  knowledge  in  any  particular 
department,  which  are  esteemed  of  no  slight  value 
in  Physical  Science,  have  their  use  likewise  in 
abridging  the  labours  and  directing  the  efforts  of 
the  Student  in  Theology  ? 
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Enough,  however,  or  too  much,  of  the  new 
Foundation,  its  connexion  with  your  existing  Insti 
tutions,  and,  in  general,  of  the  methods  by  which 
the  Professor  may  hope  to  make  his  office  useful  to 
the  Student. 

But  what  is  that  great  and  sacred  work  upon 
which  all  his  labours  are  to  be  directly  or  indi 
rectly  occupied  ?  Are  we  to  conduct  the  Inter 
pretation  of  HOLY  SCRIPTURE  as  we  would  that  of 
any  other  writings  ? 

We  are,  and  we  are  not.  So  far  as  the  words 
are  concerned,  the  mere  words  of  Scripture  have 
the  same  office  with  those  of  all  language  written 
or  spoken  in  sincerity.  They  are  to  convey  the 
thoughts  of  the  writer ;  and  we  must  ascertain  his 
thoughts  by  the  same  means  and  the  same  rules 
which  would  guide  us  to  the  meaning  of  any  other 
work — by  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  in  which 
the  books  are  written,  the  Hebrew,  the  Chaldee, 
the  Greek,  and  of  those  other  languages,  as  the 
Syriac  and  the  Arabic,  which  may  illustrate  them, 
and  of  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  and 
criticism,  and  the  peculiar  information  respecting 
times  and  circumstances,  history  and  customs — all 
the  resources,  in  a  word,  of  the  interpreter  of  any 
work  of  any  kind.  The  grammatical  and  historical 
interpretation  of  profane  or  sacred  writings  is  the 
same.  And  he  who  would  rely  upon  any  super- 
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natural  aid,  which  may  dispense  with  the  ordinary 
means  of  interpretation,  expects  a  miracle  without 
a  warrant. 

All  Scripture,  meanwhile,  is  "given  ly  inspiration 
of  God"  and  this  at  once  introduces  several 
important  differences,  which  whoever  neglects  may 
yet,  with  whatsoever  advantages  of  learning  and 
talent,  fail  to  discover  the  real  meaning  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

For  it  is  indeed  the  WORD  or  GOD,  His  revealed 
wrord,  given  in  gracious  condescension  to  our 
weakness,  ignorance,  and  sin.  To  study  this 
revealed  word  is  not  merely  a  serious  and  a  solemn 
act,  it  is  essentially  an  act  of  Religion,  obviously 
never  to  be  attempted  without  a  "  meek  heart 
and  due  reverence/'  nor  (may  it  not  be  added?) 
without  expressed  or  mental  Prayer.  If  moral 
truth  cannot  be  appreciated  without  moral  quali 
fications,  so,  and  much  more,  do  we  need  the  Divine 
assistance  for  the  due  reception  of  Divine  com 
munications. 

Hence  again  a  variety  of  important  differences  in 
the  matter  of  Holy  Writ,  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  often  affecting  its  interpretation. 

It  is  expressly  Revelation.  Other  writings  may 
tell  of  the  marvels  of  creation,  the  mechanism  of 
the  universe,  second  causes,  and  the  laws  of 
nature  ;  but  the  Scriptures  reveal  the  first  great 
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Cause  of  all  things,  proclaim  His  awful  name,  and 
unfold  the  skirts  of  the  majesty  of  His  glory.  In 
other  histories  we  may  conjecture  the  march  of 
His  providence,  and  surmise  His  favour  or  His 
judgments  :  here  we  know  His  judgments,  His  arm 
is  laid  bare,  the  secret  springs  of  His  mysterious 
Providence  disclosed.  So,  likewise,  of  the  nature 
of  Man.  We  may  learn  much,  doubtless,  of  Man's 
nature  from  experience  and  history,  arid  scientific 
research :  here  we  not  only  know  this  more  inti 
mately,  but  we  know  also  his  position,  his  destiny, 
and  his  dangers,  as  wre  could  only  know  them  from 
a  Divine  Revelation.  Nothing  else  could  discover 
the  invisible  world,  and  disclose  to  view  the  fearful 
position  which  Man  occupies  between  the  worlds 
of  spirits  good  and  bad,  inviting  him  to  conquer, 
or  seducing  him  to  fall.  The  effects  of  man's 
weakness  and  wilfulncss  may  be  traced  in  other 
histories ;  the  sacred  pages  alone  reveal  the  secret 
source  of  his  worst  temptations,  or  shew  him  the 
spiritual  strength  which  he  may  call  to  his 
succour. 

And  not  only  do  these  peculiarities  in  the  matter 
of  Scripture  preeminently  exalt  its  value,  they 
indirectly  affect  its  interpretation.  Human  lan 
guage  is  unequal  to  the  weight  imposed  upon  it : 
it  has  no  terms  for  the  supernatural  essences  which 
it  would  describe ;  we  must  needs  have  recourse 
to  metaphor  and  analogy ;  and  educated  as  well  as 
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ruder  minds  may  err,  and  have  erred,  in  their 
interpretation  of  Scriptural  words,  to  express  the 
attributes  of  God,  His  dealings  with  His  fallen 
creatures,  or  the  Divine  relations.  Not,  indeed, 
that  this  is  peculiar  to  Scripture,  Philosophers 
admit  that  we  cannot  speak  at  all,  for  example, 
about  mind  and  its  phenomena,  except  in  the 
language  of  metaphor  and  analogy.  And  the  con 
sequence  is  the  same.  If  the  rules  and  cautions 
which  this  admitted  fact  renders  necessary  are 
neglected,  the  Metaphysician  will  go  astray  as  well 
as  the  Theologian.* 

But  if  this  be  true  of  metaphorical  and  ana 
logical  expressions,  it  is  more  obviously  true  of 
Types  and  Prophecies  which  we  find  in  Scripture, 
and  cannot  find  elsewhere.  Rules  of  criticism  and 
interpretation  are  plainly  needed  in  the  deter 
mination  of  Types,  or  for  the  douule  senses  ascribed 
to  Scriptural  Prophecy ;  and  as  plainly  also  for  that 
mystical  and  spiritual  interpretation  of  Scripture, 
which  when  uncontrolled,  and  not  by  any  means 
in  the  earliest  ages  alone  of  the  Church,  has  been 
indulged  to  the  wildest  excess  of  extravagance. 
True,  there  may  often  be  a  depth  of  meaning  in  the 
words  of  inspiration  far  beyond  what  is  at  first 
apparent ;  but  in  their  search  after  these  hidden 
treasures,  imaginative  although  pious  minds  have 
too  frequently  transgressed  the  limits  of  a  sober 

*   See  Stewart's  Essays  ;  v.,  cl 
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reverence,  expatiated  upon  mysteries  which  should 
be  accepted,  not  explored,  and  done  a  real  violence 
to  Revelation  by  imposing  their  own  senses  upon 
its  measured  words.  An  ingenious  speculation 
upon  the  poetical  descent  of  Eneas  into  the  shades, 
or  any  other  creation  of  the  wit  of  man,  may  be 
innocent  if  unsound ;  not  so  with  the  works  of 
inspiration.  When  we  teach  for  Revelation  what 
is  not  in  Scripture,  urge  our  own  conclusions  as 
Scriptural  truths,  or  press  our  meditations  upon 
high  mysteries  beyond  what  has  been  revealed,  all 
this  is  not  reverence  for  Scripture,  it  is  not  piety- 
it  is  presumption,  and  it  may  be  profaneness.* 

Equally  notorious  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
what  unscriptural  results  the  purely  literal  inter 
pretation  of  Scripture  has  been  pursued  by  a  pious 
but  ignorant  fanaticism.  We  need  defences  against 
errors  the  most  opposed  to  one  another. 

Pious  minds,  again,  have  not  always  observed, 
that  whilst  Scripture  always  teaches  truth,  it  does 
not  convey  truth  of  all  kinds.  Like  every  thing 
else  which  the  Creator  has  made,  and  the  creature 
has  not  marred,  Scripture  is  perfect  for  its  own  pur 
poses,  but  not  for  all  imaginable  purposes.  It 
does  not  teach,  and  was  not  designed  to  teach,  the 

*  See  several  of  Bishop  Wilson's  remarks  on  the  study  of 
Scripture,  Sacra  Privata,  Works,  vol.  ii.  (1790,)  pp.224— 220, 
332,  et  seq. 
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temporal  fortunes  of  States,  or  modes  of  Commerce, 
or  Arts,  or  Astronomy,  or  Geology,  but,  pre-emi 
nently,  moral  and  religious  truth. \ 

Look  to  the  general  tenour  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  throw  the  light  of  the  New  Testament  upon  the 
Old.  No  believer  can  doubt  that  it  was  the  design 
of  the  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  Epistles,  to  convey 
truth  of  religion,  and  nothing  but  moral  and 
religious  truth.  Nor  is  the  design  of  the  Reve 
lation  of  St.  John  at  variance  with  the  rest.  Its 
purpose  is  not  to  describe  the  rise  and  fall  of 
temporal  kingdoms,  but  spiritual  conflicts,  dis 
tresses,  and  triumphs.  But  the  New  Covenant 
is  the  completion  of  the  Old.  The  general  tenour 
of  the  Law,  the  History,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets,  will  be  easily  perceived  to  be  the  same. 
If  they  advert  to  physical  facts,  they  do  so,  and  to 
be  intelligible  could  only  do  so,  in  the  popular 
language  of  the  day ;  and  do  not,  therefore,  pro 
scribe  the  later  discoveries  of  the  astronomer. 
If  they  even  describe  some  of  the  physical  changes 
of  the  globe,  they  pass  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
geologist;  they  teach  only  the  great  doctrine  of 
Creation,  and  speak  only  of  that  Deluge  which  was 
an  express  act  of  God's  moral  government  of  his 
guilty  creatures.  They  teach  pre-eminently  (may 
we  not  rather  say  exclusively?)  the  truths  of  morals 
and  religion  ;  and  having  an  aim  so  different  and 
so  greatly  superior,  they  need  not  be  studiously 
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and  timidly  pressed  into  a   conformity  with  the 
discoveries  of  Physical  Science.* 

Yet  again  the  truth  of  Revelation  is  often,  and 
cannot  be  otherwise,  dogmatic  truth.  True  it  is, 
and  this  upon  grounds  which  we  may  in  part  ascer 
tain  and  appreciate,  that  there  are  no  Creeds, 
strictly  so  called,  in  Holy  Writ.  Nevertheless  it 
is  vain,  or  something  worse,  to  attempt  to  separate 
the  principles  of  obedience  from  the  principles  of 
faith.  The  Gospel  is  founded  upon  faith  ;  faith 
implies  truths  ;  Christians  are  emphatically  "  be 
lievers."  You  cannot  state  the  simplest  facts  or 
promises  of  Christianity  without  implying  doctrinal 
truths, — truths  to  be  expressed  in  definite  state 
ments  when  we  would  guard  them  from  error, 
or  clothed  in  every  variety  of  language  when  we 
would  address  them  to  every  variety  of  mind. 

Hence  another  reason  for  rules  and  precepts  in 
the  interpretation  of  those  statements  of  Scripture, 
and  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  which  more 
immediately  affect  important  doctrine. 

Very  carefully  is  it  to  be  observed,  on  the  other 
hand,  and  especially  by  the  theological  student, 

*  "Depend  upon  it,  no  truth,  no  matter  of  fact  fairly  laid 
open,  can  ever  subvert  true  religion." — Dr.  Bentleys  Remarks 
on  Freethiriking.  Enchiridion  Theologium,  vol.  ii.  p.  404. 

c  2 
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whose  very  temptation  it  is  to  forget  it,  that  the 
doctrines  of  Holy  Writ  are  all  practical.  It  is  not 
the  fact,  as  the  sceptic  sophistically  objects,  that 
we  make  salvation  depend  upon  the  belief  of  a 
mystery.  Revelation,  indeed,  is  of  necessity  ad 
dressed  to  our  faith,  and  implies  truths  to  be 
believed,  and  truths  often  most  mysterious.  These 
truths,  nevertheless,  are  not  proposed  as  mysteries 
to  perplex  our  understandings  ;  they  are  mysterious 
only  because  the  unseen  and  the  infinite  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  mysterious  to  the  finite  mind ;  but 
they  are  still  proposed  as  great  practical  principles, 
not  merely  to  guide  our  conduct,  but  to  move  and 
influence  our  whole  minds  and  hearts,  tempers  and 
affections,  and  fill  the  soul  with  love  to  man  and 
to  God. 

I  am  aware  that  this,  and  indeed  every  statement 
of  the  kind,  thus  briefly  propounded,  may  be 
excepted  against,  and  require  cautions  and  limita 
tions.  But  this  is  only  another  reason  for  the 
special  consideration  of  the  several  branches  of  this 
great  subject. 

And  yet  one  word  more.  For  there  is  another 
point  altogether  peculiar  to  Holy  Writ,  never  to  be 
forgotten,  and  immediately  affecting  its  interpreta 
tion.  Whilst  the  several  books  of  Scripture  are 
distinct  and  numerous,  proceeding  from  many 
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authors  during  the  long  period  of  fifteen  centuries, 
yet  all  these  several  writers  were  inspired  by  the 
same  HOLY  SPIRIT,  and  the  whole  work  proceeded 
in  this  sense  from  ONE  author.  We  mean  nothing 
less  than  this  when  we  speak  of  the  inspired  Scrip 
tures  ;  and  we  attribute  Inspiration  in  this  sense 
to  no  other  writers  in  the  world.  Hence  the  great 
reason  not  only  for  the  utmost  reverence,  docility, 
submission,  and  simplicity  of  heart  in  the  study 
of  the  word  of  God,  for  studiously  seeking  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  religiously  avoiding  the 
substitution  of  our  thoughts  for  His;  yet  not  for 
these  things  only,  but  also  for  the  continual  com 
parison  of  Scripture  with  Scripture,  and  inter 
preting  the  whole  vast  work  according  to  the 
Analogy  of  Faith. 

Scripture,  it  has  been  said,  teaches  by  apparent 
contradictions,  and  in  the  sense  intended  this  is  true. 
Scripture,  nevertheless,  rightly  interpreted,  is  ever 
in  harmony  with  Scripture  ;  and  save  in  such  points 
as  are  both  of  them  true,  though  seemingly  opposed, 
such  as  the  free  will  of  man,  and  the  Divine  fore 
knowledge — and  are  not  to  be  reconciled  by  us  only 
because  they  are  above  the  reach  of  the  human 
understanding, — save  in  points  like  these  (and,  it 
may  be,  in  some  unimportant  matters  of  history 
and  chronology  not  affecting  our  faith),  the  appa 
rent  contradictions  are  to  be  removed,  and  the 
Analogy  of  Faith  should  guide  us  to  the  harmonious 
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reconciliation  of  every  part  of  Holy  Writ  with  every 
other.* 

Such  are  some  of  the  circumstances  more  or  less 
peculiar  to  the  Sacred  Writings,  and  flowing  from 
the  consideration  of  their  own  nature,  their  general 
subjects,  their  Divine  Author,  which  of  necessity 
direct  the  interpreter  of  Scripture,  I  will  not  say  to 
peculiar  laws  of  interpretation,  but  at  the  least  to 
special  subjects  of  discussion.  And  without  ad 
verting  to  other  topics  of  a  kindred  nature  which 
will  readily  suggest  themselves,  or  to  the  history 
of  Biblical  interpretation,  and  to  the  various  opinions 
and  theories  of  Irenaeus  or  Tertullian,  of  Clement 
or  Origen,  of  the  Schoolmen  or  of  later  interpreters, 
Romanist  or  Protestant, — all  of  them  legitimate 
and  often  useful  subjects  of  investigation,  we  cannot 
but  perceive  a  very  ample  field  of  study  opening  to 
the  view  on  every  side,  and  yet  within  the  proper 
province  of  this  Professorship.  In  truth,  selection 

*  "  Hand  parum  rei  theologies  interesse  arbitror,  ut  studiosi 
ad  serium  S.  Codicis  studium  modis  omnibus  perducantur  ; 
sibique  apud  animum  persuasissimum  habeant,  via  certiori 
haudquaquam  procedi  posse  ad  interiorem  Spiritus  S.  sensum  in 
sacris  hisce  Libris,  quam  per  ipsas  Scripturas,  seu  locorum  inter 
se  collationem  accuratarn,  et  lectionem  sedulam  SS.  Patrum, 
primorum  ac  puriorum  seculorum  Ecclesirc." — Mill.  Prolego 
mena,  p.  clxvii. 

See  also  Archbishop  Whately's  Essays  on  some  of  the  Dif 
ficulties  in  the  Writings  of  St.  Paul,  Essay  vii.  and  viii.  ;  and 
Bishop  Van  Mildert's  Bampton  Lectures,  Sermon  vi. 
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and  concentration,  with  a  view  to  practical  useful 
ness,  are  among  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  As  to 
myself,  I  frankly  own  that  I  am  much  more  sensible 
of  my  own  deficiencies  than  I  was  even  half  a  year 
ago ;  and  I  doubt  not  I  shall  be  far  more  so,  if  I 
am  permitted  but  a  little  longer  to  pursue  the 
systematic  study  of  so  large  a  subject.*  Never 
theless  this  is  no  reason  for  a  timid  despondency. 
He  who  will  endeavour  to  be  useful,  will,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  be  permitted  to  do  at  least  some 
little  service.  And  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  even 
a  little  accomplished  is  a  great  gain. 

"  Mi  fili,"  said  the  father  of  Isaac  Casaubon  to 
his  son,  when  he  presented  to  him  the  first-fruits 
of  his  critical  labours,  his  Notes  upon  Diogenes 
Laertius,  "  Mi  fili,  laudo  tuum  stadium  ;  vcrdm  hoc 
scito,  rem  gratiorcm  te  niihi  facturum,  si  vel  unum 
dictum  S.  Scripturse  difficultatibus  aliquibus  ob- 
structum  explicueris,  quam  si  mille  profanorum 
Scriptorum  loca  depravata  correxeris."-  —  "Dignis- 
sima  sane  vox  haec,"  adds  Scultetus,  who  records 

*  "  Porro  mysteria  sua  in  Scripturis  Deus  ideo  nebulis 
texit,"  says  Augustin,  "  ut  anior  veri  in  hominibus  ipsa  inve- 
niendi  diilicultate  accendatur.  Si  eniin  ea  tantum  essent 
quoB  facillime  mtelliguntur,  nee  studiose  qmereretur,  nee 
suaviter  inveniretur  veritas."  (Aug.  de  VemRelig.  c.  17.)  But 
then  with  him,  and  with  our  English  translators,  should  be  our 
prayer  :  "  Circumcide  ab  omni  temeritate  omnique  mendacio 
interiora  et  exteriora  labia  mea.  Sint  casta?  deliciaa  meac, 
Scriptural  tu;«  ;  nee  fallar  in  eis,  nee  fallam  ex  eis." — Confess. 
1.  xi.  c.  3. 
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the  anecdote,  "  et  Casauboni  patre  et  homine  theo- 
logo."  * 

Do  not,  however,  imagine  that  I  eite  these  words 
with  the  most  remote  intention  of  disparaging  the 
pursuits  of  General  or  Classical  Literature.  Very 
far  from  it.  These  pursuits,  on  the  contrary,  among 
many  other  uses,  are  essential  to  that  literal  and 
grammatical  interpretation  which  should  be  the 
primary  aim  of  the  interpreter  of  Sacred  Scripture. 
And  very  far  from  decrying  those  other  studies  of 
Mathematical  and  Physical  Science,  which  have  been 
sometimes  imagined  to  be  at  variance  with  the  Book 
of  Inspiration,  1  could  earnestly  desire,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  say  so,  that  they  were  cultivated  in 
this  seat  of  learning  with  far  greater  assiduity  and 
zeal. 

Yet,  after  all,  what  is  matter  compared  with 
mind,  or  mind  with  the  soul — the  noblest  concep 
tions  or  proudest  discoveries  of  human  genius,  with 
the  dictates  of  the  Spirit  and  the  heavenly  accents 
of  the  Redeemer  ?  We  think  it  a  great  thing,  and 
so  it  is,  when  man's  sagacity  or  science  proclaims 
the  existence  of  an  unknown  continent,  or  an 
unseen  planet,  and  demonstrates  the  laws  which 
guide  the  universe.  But  what  is  the  finite  to  the 
Infinite  ?  what,  a  world  or  system  of  worlds  to  the 
Divine  dispensations,  or  the  destinies  of  one  immortal 

*  A.  Sculteti  Observatioues  in  1  Tim.  (Crit.  tiacr.  vol.  vii. 
f.  3G90.) 
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spirit  ?  To  other  studies,  in  their  proper  place  and 
measure,  God  has  vouchsafed  a  value  of  their  own ; 
it  had  been  glory  enough  for  them,  had  they  been 
only  handmaids  to  the  study  of  Revelation. 

It  is,  indeed,  from  Revelation  alone  that  we  learn 
the  true  place  and  relative  importance  of  these 
pursuits,  and  of  all  things.  And  when  we  are 
serious,  and  do  not  in  our  very  familiarity  with  our 
heavenly  treasure,  lose  the  just  sense  of  its  tran 
scendent  excellence,  we  cannot  but  ascribe  it  to 
some  defect  of  education,  or  some  moral  infirmity, 
if  we  do  not  anxiously  desire  to  advance  ourselves 
and  others  in  the  knowledge  of  the  recorded  Word 
of  God  day  after  day. 
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FOR  the  notices  of  Dean  Ireland's  life  and  character 
in  this  Lecture,  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  both  of  them  well  acquainted  with  him. 
Dr.  Bandinel  has  since  shewn  me  a  very  brief  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Ireland  in  the  Church  Magazine,  (Vol.  V. 
No.  49,  January  1843,  pp.  1 — 5,)  drawn  up  principally 
with  the  pious  design  of  calling  attention  to  his  West 
minster  Lectures  ;  the  writer  "  remembering  with 
gratitude  the  benefit  he  derived  from  the  perusal  of 
them,  when  pursuing  his  University  studies/'  From 
this  Memoir,  the  writings  of  Dean  Ireland  and  his 
friend  Gifford,  and  some  information  kindly  commu 
nicated  to  me  by  Dr.  Bull  of  Christ  Church,  who  knew 
them  both,  from  the  University  Registers,  and  the 
Obituary  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  November 
1842,  (Vol.  xviii.  New  Series,  pp.  549,  550,)  I  have 
collected  a  few  particulars,  to  throw  additional  light 
upon  his  character  and  talents,  and  fill  up  the  slight 
outline  of  his  somewhat  remarkable  but  not  very 
eventful  history. 
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He  was  born,  Sept.  8,  1761,  at  Ashburton,  in  the 
county  of  Devon.  His  father,  who  followed  the  trade 
of  a  butcher,  procured  the  rudiments  of  education  for 
his  son  at  the  Grammar  School  in  his  native  town. 
Here  commenced  that  intimacy  with  William  Gifford, 
which  was  continued  at  the  University,  and  ripened 
in  after  life  into  the  most  constant  friendship.  In 
December  1779  Ireland  was  matriculated  at  Oxford, 
having  been  appointed  by  Provost  Clark  to  a  Bible- 
Clerkship  in  Oriel  College ;  his  friend,  who  had 
received  a  similar  appointment  at  Exeter  College, 
having  been  admitted  in  the  early  part,  of  the  same 
year.  Their  respective  ages,  parentage,  &c.,  appear, 
as  usual,  in  the  record  of  their  matriculation. 

"1770,  Feb.  1C".  Coll:  Exon  :  Gulielmus  Gifford,  21. 
Edvardi  de  Ashburton  Com  :  Danmonirc,  Pleb  :  Fil  : " 

"Coll:  Oriel,  Dec.  8VO  Joannes  Ireland,  18.  Thomse  de 
Ashburton  Com  :  Danmonice,  Pleb  :  Fil  :" 

Ireland  appears  to  have  quitted  the  University  after 
taking  the  degree  of  B.A.  at  the  usual  time,  June  30, 
1783;  and  he  did  not  become  M.A.  until  June  13, 
1810,  when  he  was  Prebendary  of  Westminster,  pro 
ceeding  to  the  degrees  of  B.D.  and  D.D.  on  the  24th 
of  the  following  October;  but  he  had  received  a 
Lambeth  degree  some  years  before. 

In  the  interval  he  had  been  ordained,  and  appointed 
to  a  small  curacy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashburton ; 
and  had  afterwards  travelled  on  the  Continent  as  Tutor 
to  the  son  of  Sir  James  Wright.  In  July  1793  he  was 
collated  by  Archbishop  Moore  to  the  vicarage  of  Croy- 
don  in  Surrey,  which  he  held  until  1816.  At  Croydon 
he  acted  for  some  time  as  Reader  and  Secretary  to  the 
first  Earl  of  Liverpool,  who  is  understood  to  have  pro 
cured  for  him  his  Prebend  at  Westminster.  Dr.  Ireland 
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used  to  refer  with  great  admiration  to  the  extra 
ordinary  victory  of  mind  over  the  body  which  he  had 
witnessed  in  his  patron,  whilst  he  prosecuted  his 
studies,  and  particularly  whilst  he  composed  his 
"Treatise  on  the  Coins  of  the  Realm/'  under  acute 
bodily  suffering.  In  1802  Ireland  was  appointed  a 
Prebendary  of  Westminster,  and  in  1816  he  became 
Dr.  Vincent's  successor  in  the  Deanery.  At  the  same 
time  he  succeeded  Dean  Vincent  in  the  rectory  of 
Islip,  Oxfordshire,  which  he  resigned  some  years  before 
his  death.  He  married  Susannah,  daughter  of  John 
Short,  Esq.,  of  Bickham  in  Devonshire,  but  left  no 
children.  His  death  took  place  on  the  1st  of  Sep 
tember,  1842,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his 
eighty-first  year. 

A  widower,  without  children,  and  for  nearly  the  last 
four  years  of  his  life  an  invalid,  he  had  long  lived  in  so 
much  retirement,  that  his  income  exceeded  his  expen 
diture  ;  and  the  mere  list  of  his  bequests  affords 
striking  indications  of  his  mind,  and  tastes,  and 
grateful  attachments  to  his  early  friends,  and  the 
scenes  of  his  education  and  employments.  Besides 
various  legacies  and  kind  remembrances  to  relatives 
and  friends,  and  the  bequests  already  mentioned  of 
10,0007.  (three  per  cent,  stock)  for  the  foundation  of 
this  Professorship,  and  2,000/.  (stock)  for  two  Exhi 
bitions  in  Oriel  College,  and  5,000/.  to  build  a  chapel 
in  Westminster,  (a  bequest  which  was  declared  invalid,) 
he  left  1,000/.  to  the  Western  Dispensary,  after  the 
decease  of  a  person  described  as  "  an  excellent  Sunday 
School  child  in  my  parish  of  Islip,  and  now  deserving 
my  assistance ;"  his  pianoforte,  with  Handel's  case,  and 
original  notes  and  MSS.  of  Handel,  to  Mr.  Brown 
Smith,  a  Lay  Vicar  in  the  Abbey;  the  rest  of  his 
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music  to  Mr.  Turle,  the  organist  of  the  Abbey ; 
1,0007.  to  poor  persons  in  Ashburtoii ;  the  reversion' 
of  2,0007.,  after  the  death  of  a  relative,  to  the  Devon 
and  Exeter  Hospital;  the  reversion  of  2,0007.  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital;  2,0007.  to  King's  College, 
London,  for  the  promotion  of  religious  education ;  and 
1,0007.  to  a  newly  formed  school  for  the  sons  of  Clergy 
men  and  others. 

Long  before  his  decease,  however,  as  has  been 
observed  above,  he  had  often  shewn  his  munificence 
and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  learning,  as  well  as  his  warm 
attachment  to  his  native  place.  He  had  settled  a 
donation  of  307.  per  annum,  to  be  divided  between  six 
elderly  persons  at  his  native  town,  and  had  given 
.20007.  for  the  purchase  of  a  house  for  the  residence  of 
the  master  of  the  Free  School  at  Ashburton,  where 
Gifford  and  himself  (and,  twenty  years  before,  the 
celebrated  Dunning,  afterwards  Lord  Ashburton,)  had 
received  their  early  education.  He  had  manifested  his 
interest,  also,  in  the  Grammar  School,  by  procuring  an 
alteration  in  its  rules,  and  the  election  by  the  trustees  of 
the  present  master.  To  Westminster  School,  likewise, 
he  had  given  5007.  (stock),  to  be  laid  out  in  books,  as 
prizes,  to  encourage  poetry  in  the  school;  and  in  1825 
he  had  given  40007.  (stock),  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
for  the  foundation  of  four  Scholarships  of  307.  each  per 
annum,  for  the  promotion  of  classical  learning  and  taste. 

For  the  foundation  of  these  Scholarships,  and  of  his 
Professorship,  he  was  enrolled  in  March,  1847,  among 
the  Public  Benefactors  of  this  University. 

There  is  a  marble  bust  of  Dean  Ireland,  by  Chan  trey, 
a  striking  likeness,  in  the  possession  of  the  University. 
It  is  placed  in  the  Bodleian  Gallery;  Chantrey's 
working  model  is  in  the  University  collection.  His 
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relatives  are  said  to  possess  an  early  and  characteristic 
portrait  of  him,  never  engraved.  In  Harding's  Series 
of  the  Portraits  of  the  Deans  of  Westminster  (inserted 
in  Neale  and  Bray  ley's  Westminster  Abbey],  there  is  a 
likeness  of  him,  by  G.  P.  Harding,  engraved  by  James 
Stow,  representing  him  as  he  held  the  crown  at  the 
coronation  of  King  George  IV,  July  19,  1821.  As 
Dean  of  Westminster,  and  Dean  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  he  had  the  same  honourable  office  at  the  corona 
tion  of  William  IV,  and  of  Queen  Victoria. 

Gifford  playfully  alludes  to  his  personal  appearance 
in  an  "Imitation"  of  Horace's  Ode,  ii.  16,  "  Ottum 
Divos  royat"  &c.,  addressed  to  Ireland  many  years 
before,  and  printed  in  the  Notes  to  the  M&viad. 
Speaking  of  the  distribution  of  fortune's  gifts,  and 
their  early  circumstances,  he  says  : 

"  To  THEE  she  gave  two  piercing  eyes, 
A  body — just  of  Tydeus'  size, 

A  judgment  sound  and  clear  ; 
A  mind  with  various  science  fraught, 
A  liberal  soul,  a  threadbare  coat, 

And  forty  pounds  a-year. 

"  To  ME  one  eye,  not  over  good, 
Two  sides  that,  to  their  cost,  have  stood 

A  ten  years'  hectic  cough, — 
Aches,  stitches,  all  the  numerous  ills, 
That  swell  the  direful  doctor's  bills, 

And  sweep  poor  mortals  off. 

"  A  coat  more  bare  than  thine,  a  soul 
That  spurns  the  crowd's  malign  controul  ; 

A  fixed  contempt  of  wrong  ; 
Spirits  above  affliction's  power, 
And  skill  to  charm  the  lonely  hour 
With  no  inglorious  song." 
D 
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"  I  transcribe  it  for  the  press,"  he  says,  "  with 
mingled  sensations  of  gratitude  and  delight,  at  the 
favourable  change  of  circumstances  which  we  have 
BOTH  experienced  since  it  was  written."  * 

The  characteristic  features  of  Dr.  Ireland's  heart 
and  mind  will  have  already  appeared  from  the  varied 
objects  of  his  numerous  and  munificent  benefactions ; 
and  we  may  refer  to  the  eulogies  of  his  most  intimate 
friend,  and  the  printed  productions  of  his  own  pen, 
to  complete  the  portrait. 

Like  Gilford,  he  desired  that  his  manuscripts  might 
be  destroyed  after  his  decease;  but  besides  contri 
butions  to  Reviews,  without  his  name,  he  had  printed 
several  acknowledged  works.  Whilst  he  was  Vicar  of 
Croydon  he  published, 

(1.)  "  Five  Discourses,  containing  certain  Arguments  for  and 
against  the  Reception  of  Christianity,  by  the  Ancient  Jews 
and  Greeks.  With  notes,  8vo.  London,  1796." 

(2.)  "  Vindiciae  Regiae  ;  or,  a  Defence  of  the  Kingly  Office.  In 
two  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  1797." 

(3.)  "Nuptiae  Sacraa;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Doc 
trine  of  Marriage  and  Divorce.  Addressed  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament."  First  published  without  a  name  in  1801  ; 
(in  consequence  of  the  debate  in  1800,  upon  Lord  Auckland's 
introduction  of  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  marriage  of  any  person 
divorced  for  adultery,  with  the  guilty  party ;)  reprinted  by 
private  desire,  (but  still  without  a  name,)  in  1821  ;  at  length 
republished  and  acknowledged  in  1830. 

While  the  pamphlet  remained  unacknowledged, 
although  its  author  had  not  been  undiscovered,  it 
met  with  a  curious  treatment.  A  proctor  in  Doctors' 
Commons,  believing  it,  as  he  said,  to  be  out  of  print, 
although  it  had  been  reprinted  the  same  year,  pilfered 

*  Baviad  and  Mseviad,  8th  Ed.  1811,  p.  114. 
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great  part  of  it,  and  with  his  borrowed  treasure 
obtained  a  premium  of  50/.  from  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  the  Diocese  of  St. 
David's,  for  an  "  Essay  on  the  Scripture  Doctrines  of 
Adultery  and  Divorce."  The  plagiarism  is  exposed  at 
length  in  No.  55  of  the  Quarterly  Review  (for  January 
1823,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  179).  Dr.  Ireland  gives  a  succinct 
account  of  it  in  the  Preface  to  his  edition  of  1830 ; 
and  consoles  himself  with  Joi'tin's  humorous  advice 
to  an  author  under  such  circumstances  :  "He  should 
think  and  say  of  his  writings,  as  well  as  of  all  his  other 
goods  and  chattels,  '  These  things  I  have  collected  for 
myself,  for  my  neighbours,  for  friends,  and  for  thieves."3 
Of  Bishop  Horsley's  character,  the  greater  part  of 
this  argument  having  been  directed  against  the  pub 
lished  speech  of  that  very  able  prelate,  [see  vol.  ii.  of 
Bishop  Horsley's  Speeches,]  the  Dean  speaks  in  1821, 
when  the  Bishop  had  been  called  to  his  rest,  in  terms 
of  Christian  candour,  kindness  and  respect ;  expresses 
his  concern  for  any  language  which  might  have  escaped 
him  stronger  than  was  required  by  the  necessity  of  the 
case ;  and  offers  his  "  open  testimony  to  the  goodness 
of  heart,  united  with  greatness  of  talent  and  acquire 
ment,  in  that  distinguished  man."  Both  these  Pre 
faces  of  1821  and  1830  display  Dr.  Ireland's  character 
to  much  advantage,  whilst  the  work  itself  attests  his 
ability  and  learning. 

When  he  had  become  Prebendary  of  Westminster, 
he  printed, 

(4.)  "  The  Claims  of  the  Established  Church  considered,  in 
a  Sermon,  1807  ;"  and 

(5.)  "  Paganism  and  Christianity  compared.  In  a  Course  of 
Lectures  to  the  King's  Scholars,  at  Westminster,  in  the  years 
1806-7-8."  8vo.  London,  1809. 

D    2 
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These  Lectures  had  been  delivered  in  consequence 
of  his  appointment  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West 
minster  to  the  office  of  Theological  Lecturer,  under  a 
statute  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  they  were  composed, 
and  afterwards  printed,  with  the  benefit  of  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  the  then  Dean,  Dr.  Vincent.  He 
had  originally  undertaken  the  office  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  Dean  Vincent,  and  not  without  reluct 
ance,  "  engaged,  as  he  then  was,  in  the  service  of  a 
large  and  populous  parish."  But  at  length  he  con 
sented  ;  he  wished  to  promote  "  the  imion  of  religion 
and  learning "-  —he  "was  desirous  of  being  useful  to 
the  institution  which  he  was  called  to  serve ;  of  shew 
ing  a  mark  of  attachment  to  the  Church  ;  and  of 
presenting  to  the  young  men,  whom  it  became  his 
province  to  instruct,  something  which  might  tend  to 
the  formation  of  the  CHRISTIAN  SCHOLAR."  (Preface, 
p.  v.) 

He  considered  his  subject  as  dividing  itself  into 
two  parts,  the  first,  "  a  Vindication  of  the  Civil  cha 
racter  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire  during  the 
first  four  centuries ;  the  second  part  being  employed 
in  discussing  the  opinions  of  the  Pagans  concerning 
the  worship  of  a  Deity,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness, 
as  it  was  prescribed  by  the  Philosophical  sects."  (Ibid, 
pp.  vi.  vii.) 

Lest  it  should  be  objected,  however,  that  "  only  half 
his  task  was  accomplished,  and  that  the  Refutation  of 
Paganism  is  not  the  proof  of  Revelation,"  he  deter 
mined  "to  begin  another  course  of  Lectures  which 
should  look  to  this  as  their  principal  object;  describe 
in  a  regular  manner  the  scheme  of  Revelation,  and 
impress  more  fully  on  his  young  hearers  its  doctrines 
and  duties."  (Ibid.  p.  9.) 

That  he   redeemed    his    pledge,    appears    from    the 
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Preface  to  a  new  edition  of  his  Lectures,  in  1825, 
where  the  origin  and  progress  of  his  undertaking  are 
described  with  great  simplicity,  not  altogether  free, 
we  may  admit,  from  a  tincture  of  vanity,  a  weakness 
to  which  many,  perhaps,  are  equally  subject,  who  dis 
play  it  less.  He  composed  and  delivered,  accordingly, 
a  second  course  of  Lectures,  embracing  the  "  History 
and  Principles  of  Revelation,"  continuing  the  work 
till  1812,  but  never,  it  would  seem,  preparing  these 
Lectures  for  the  press.  For,  about  that  time,  he 
writes,  "  some  private  events  occurred  which  severely 
affected  my  mind  and  health,  and  took  from  me  all 
inclination,  while  their  influence  lasted,  to  continue 
my  theological  labours  at  Westminster,  or  to  accept 
the  office  of  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  which 
was  offered  to  me  in  the  year  1813,  when  Dr.  Howley 
was  promoted  from  thence  to  the  See  of  London." 
(Preface  of  1825,  p.  xxii.) 

At  a  later  period,  however,  when  he  was  Dean  of 
Westminster,  besides  the  republications  already  men 
tioned  of  his  "  Lectures,"  and  "  Nuptia2  Sacrse,"  he 
published, 

(G.)  "A  Letter  to  Henry  Brougham,  Esq.,  M.P.  London, 
1818." 

This  was  a  most  successful  vindication  of  his  conduct 
whilst  Vicar  of  Croydon,  against  some  insinuations 
to  his  disadvantage,  introduced  into  Mr.  Brougham's 
"  Letter  to  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  upon  the  Abuse  of  Cha 
rities."  He  speaks  with  a  feeling  of  indignation,  neither 
unnatural,  nor,  it  will  probably  be  thought,  unbe 
coming,  concerning  "the  precipitation  and  injustice 
with  which  the  writer  had  treated  his  name."  "  It 
may  appear  to  you,  perhaps,"  he  says,  "  that  I  have 
spoken  with  too  much  warmth.  I  cannot  do  less.  You 
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have  attempted  a  serious  injury  to  my  name.  For  a 
considerable  part  of  my  life,  character  was  almost  my 
only  possession.  By  the  blessing  of  ProAidence,  it 
has  raised  me  to  affluence  and  honours ;  but,  valuing 
them  highly  as  I  do,  I  would  cast  them  from  me,  and 
return  to  any  station  of  privacy  or  humbleness,  rather 
than  wear  them  with  such  stains  as  you  seek  to  throw 
upon  me."  (P.  21.) 

Insinuations  had  even  been  thrown  out  against  a 
greater  name  than  his  own,  that  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  Dr.  Ireland  may  have  wished  to  vin 
dicate  his  Grace  as  well  as  himself.  The  vindication 
of  both  is  complete.  The  subject  of  the  Croydon 
Charities  is  discussed  in  No.  38  of  the  Quarterly  Re 
view  (vol.  xix.  pp.  524 — 528),  in  the  course  of  an  indig 
nant  article  upon  the  "  Education  Committee  ; "  and 
the  Reviewer,  or  rather  Mr.  Gifford,  speaks  of  Dr. 
Ireland  as  "  a  gentleman  whom  to  mention  is  to  praise ; 
whose  virtues  reflect  honour  upon  the  high  station 
which  he  fills." 

He  printed  also,  but  did  not  publish,  in  1832  and 
1834,  two  papers  read  before  the  College  of  Physicians 
by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  the  President, — 

(7.)  "  The  Plague  of  Athens,  compared  with  the  Plague  of 
the  Levant,  and  the  Plague  of  Milan  in  1630,"  read  Feb.  27, 
1832;  and 

(8.)  «  The  Plague  of  Marseilles,  in  1720,"  May  26,  1834. 

Both  papers  have  merit;  but  the  latter  especially 
presents  a  very  graphic  and  even  affecting  description 
of  that  terrific  scourge.  He  was  now  approaching  the 
close  of  his  seventy-third  year,  and  this  was  probably 
the  latest  production  of  his  pen ;  yet  its  style,  if  more 
unpretending,  is  perhaps  superior  in  elegance  and  per 
spicuity  to  that  of  any  of  his  earlier  writings. 
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These  are  all  the  printed  works  which  bear  his  name, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  But  he  assisted 
Gifford  in  editing  Massinger  and  Ben  Jonson,  and 
indeed  in  most  of  his  publications ;  and  his  notes  indi 
cate  critical  acumen  and  taste.  In  conjunction  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Canning,  Dr.  Ireland  is  also  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  writers  who  assisted  Mr. 
Gifford  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Quarterly  Review ; 
but  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  the  endeavour  to 
obtain  an  account  of  his  contributions  to  that  work — 
if,  indeed,  he  wrote  any  articles  for  it,  which  has  been 
doubted.  Mr.  Lockhart  and  Mr.  Murray,  who  have 
been  so  obliging  as  to  make  the  inquiry,  have  only 
ascertained  that  he  probably  contributed  no  paper 
after  the  27th  Number,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  year 
1815. 

I  cannot  close  these  slight  notices  without  tran 
scribing  some  of  the  acknowledgments  of  assistance, 
and  tributes  of  warm  attachment,  paid  to  Dr.  Ireland 
by  that  friend  who  of  all  men  had  known  him 
the  most  intimately  from  his  earliest  years,  who  de 
scribes  him  (they  are  the  words  of  Gifford,  in  his 
"  Introduction  to  Massinger  ")  as — 

"  The  companion  of  my  youth,  the  friend  of  my  maturer 
years,  the  inseparable  and  affectionate  associate  of  my  plea 
sures  and  my  pains,  my  graver  and  my  lighter  studies." 

In  the  same  paper  Gifford  writes  of  his  friend's 
contributions  to  the  work  : 

"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  my  own  notes,  the  cri 
tical  observations  that  follow  each  play,  and  above  all  the 
eloquent  and  masterly  delineation  of  Massinger's  character, 
subjoined  to  "  The  Old  Law,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ireland,  will, 
I  am  persuaded,  be  received  with  peculiar  pleasure,  if  precision, 
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vigour,  discrimination,   and  originality,  preserve  their  usua 
claims  to  esteem."  ( Works  of  Mass'uiyer,  vol.  i.  p. Ixxxiv.  1 805.) 

He  had  spoken  in  similar  terms  in  his  a  Translation 
of  Juvenal/'  1802. 

In  the  singularly  interesting  account,  indeed,  which 
Gifford  has  given  of  his  own  early  history  in  the  Intro 
duction  to  his  Juvenal,  the  name  of  Ireland  is  not 
mentioned  ;  but  criticisms  and  conjectures  of  his  occur 
in  several  of  the  Notes  to  the  Translation,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  Essay  on  the  Roman  Satirists,  prefixed 
to  the  work,  Gifford  thus  writes  of  the  assistance  he  had 
derived  from  his  friend  : — 

"  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  intimacy  in  which 
I  have  lived  from  early  youth  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ireland,  will 
not  want  to  be  informed  of  his  share  in  the  following  pages. 
To  those  who  are  not,  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  besides  the 
passages  in  which  he  is  introduced  by  name,  every  other  part 
of  the  work  has  been  submitted  to  his  inspection.  Nor  would 
his  affectionate  anxiety  for  the  reputation  of  his  friend  suffer 
any  part  of  the  translation  to  appear,  without  undergoing  the 
strictest  revision.  His  uncommon  accuracy,  judgment,  and 
learning,  have  been  uniformly  exerted  on  it,  not  less,  I  am 
confident,  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader,  than  to  my  own 
satisfaction.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  sometimes  differ  in 
opinion,  but  as  I  usually  distrust  my  own  judgment  in  those 
cases,  I  have  submitted  the  decision  to  the  reader." — P.  Ixvii. 

At  the  close  of  his  Memoir  of  Ben  Jonson,  again, 
speaking  of  the  persons  to  whose  kindness  he  had  been 
indebted,  Mr.  Gifford  writes  : — 

"  I  have  yet  to  mention  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of 
Westminster.  Avocations  of  a  nature  far  removed  from 
studies  of  this  kind  engross  his  leisure ;  yet  no  one  acquainted 
with  any  publication  of  mine  can  require  to  be  told  that  no 
part  of  the  present  work  has  passed  the  press  without  his 
anxious  revision.  But  with  what  feelings  do  I  trace  the  words 
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— the  Dean  of  Westminster!  Five  and  forty  years  have  now 
passed  over  my  head,  since  I  first  found  Dr.  Ireland,  some  years 
my  junior,  in  our  little  school,  at  his  spelling-book.  During 
this  long  period,  our  friendship  has  been  without  a  cloud ;  my 
delight  in  youth,  my  pride  and  consolation  in  age.  I  have 
followed  with  an  interest  that  few  can  feel,  and  none  can 
know,  the  progress  of  my  friend  from  the  humble  state  of  a 
Curate  to  the  elevated  station  which  he  has  now  reached ;  and 
in  every  successive  change  have  seen,  with  inexpressible 
delight,  his  reputation  and  the  wishes  of  the  public  precede 
his  advancement.  His  piety,  his  learning,  his  conscientious 
discharge  of  his  sacred  duties,  his  unwearied  zeal  to  promote 
the  interests  of  all  around  him,  will  be  the  theme  of  other 
times  and  other  pens  :  it  is  sufficient  for  my  happiness  to 
have  witnessed  at  the  close  of  a  career,  prolonged  by  Infinite 
Goodness  far  beyond  my  expectations,  the  friend  and  compa 
nion  of  my  heart  in  that  dignified  place,  which,  while  it 
renders  his  talents  and  his  virtues  more  conspicuous,  derives 
every  advantage  from  their  wider  influence  and  exertion." — 
(Works  of  Ben  Jonson,  vol.  i.  p.  ccxlvii.  1810.) 

\\7ill  any  one  be  disposed  to  depreciate  praise  like 
tins  as  the  mere  effusion  of  a  partial  friendship  ?  It  is 
something,  at  the  least,  to  liave  won  the  warm  commen 
dations  of  a  friend  of  five  and  forty  years ;  commenda 
tions  too  which  were  repeated  whenever  the  oppor 
tunity  presented  itself,  and  expressed  in  terms  which 
it  had  been  idle  to  have  littered  to  the  world,  had 
there  been  no  just  foundation  for  the  eulogy. 

Even  the  beautiful  lines  addressed  to  Ireland  in  the 
Mseviad,  in  I79i,  may  be  well  regarded,  therefore,  as 
scarcely  more  the  dictate  of  affection  than  the  voice  of 
truth  :— 

"  Of  these  enough.     Yet  may  the  few  I  love, 
(For  who  would  sing  in  vain?)  my  verse  approve  ; 
Chief  Tnou,  my  friend  !  who,  from  my  earliest  years, 
I  last  shared  my  joys,  and  mere  than  shared  my  cares. 
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"  Sure,  if  our  fates  hang  on  some  hidden  power, 
And  take  their  colour  from  the  natal  hour, 
Then,  IRELAND  !   the  same  planet  on  us  rose, 
Such  the  strong  sympathies  our  lives  disclose ! 
Thou  know'st  how  soon  we  felt  this  influence  bland, 
And  sought  the  brook  and  coppice,  hand  in  hand, 
And  shaped  rude  bows,  and  uncouth  whistles  blew, 
And  paper  kites,  (a  last,  great  effort)  flew ; 
And  when  the  day  was  done,  retired  to  rest, 
Sleep  on  our  eyes,  and  sunshine  in  our  breast. 

"  In  riper  years  again  together  thrown, 
Our  studies,  as  our  sports  before,  were  one. 
Together  we  explored  the  stoic  page 
Of  the  Ligurian,  stern  though  beardless  sage  ! 
Or  traced  the  Aquinian  through  the  Latine  road, 
And  trembled  at  the  lashes  he  bestowed. 
Together  too,  when  Greece  unlock'd  her  stores, 
We  roved,  in  thought,  o'er  Troy's  devoted  shores, 
Or  follow'd,  while  he  sought  his  native  soil, 
'  That  old  man  eloquent,'  from  toil  to  toil; 
Lingering,  with  good  Alcinolis,  o'er  the  tale, 
Till  the  east  redden'd,  and  the  stars  grew  pale. 

"  So  pass'd  our  life ;  till  fate,  severely  kind, 
Tore  us  apart,  and  land  and  sea  disjoin'd, 
For  many  a  year.     Now  met  to  part  no  more, 
The  ascendant  power,  confess'd  so  strong  of  yore, 
Stronger  by  absence,  every  thought  controls, 
And  knits  in  perfect  unity  our  souls. 

"  0,  IRELAND  !  if  the  verse  which  thus  essays 
To  trace  our  lives  '  e'en  from  our  boyish  days' 
Delight  thy  ear,  the  world  beside  may  rail — 
I  care  not — at  the  uninteresting  tale  : 
I  only  seek  in  language  void  of  art 
To  ope  my  breast,  and  pour  out  all  my  heart ; 
And,  boastful  of  thy  various  worth,  to  tell 
How  long  we  loved,  and  thou  canst  add,  HOW  WELL  !" 

Such   was    their    friendship.     But    friendship    like 
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theirs  is  itself  a  virtue.  And  at  the  last,  by  Dean 
Ireland's  own  desire,  his  remains  were  interred  by  the 
side  of  those  of  his  friend.  He  was  buried  in  the 
south  transept  of  Westminster  Abbey,  (near  the  monu 
ments  of  Camden  and  Garrick,)  and  the  following 
inscription,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguished  scholar, 
has  been  engraved  upon  his  monument. 

M-S. 

IOANNIS  •  IRELAND  •  S  •  T  •  P 

DOMO  •  ASHBVRTONIO  •  DEVON 

QVI  •   TIROCINIO  •  APVD  •   ORIELENSES 

IN  •  ACADEMIA  •  OXONIENSI  •  POSITO 

ANNO  «  TANDEM  •  MDCCCII 
ORD1NI  •  PRAEBENDARIORVM  •  HVIVS  •  ECCLESIAE  -  ADSCRIPTVS 

POSTMODVM  «  ANNO  •  MDCCCXVI 
EIVSDEM  >  ECCLESIAE  •  DECANATV  •  ORNATVS  •  EST 

VIR  «  SACRARVM  •  LITTERARVM  •  PERITIA 

ET  •  ELEGANTIORIS  •  DOCTRINAE  •  LAVDE  •  CLARISSIMVS 

INTEGRITATE  -  VITAE  •  ET  •  FIDE  •   IN   •  DEVM  .  SVMMVS 

MEMOR  «  IDEM  •  BENEFICI(.)RVM  •  SIBI  •  IVVENI  •  DIVIN1TVS  •  OBLATORVM 

DE  •  AETATE  •  POSTERA  •  BENE  •  MERERI  •  VOLVIT 

QVVM  •  ADHVC  •  INTER  •  VIVOS  •  VERSARETVR 

AD  •  INCITANDA  •  ADOLESCENTIVM  •  STVDIA 

PRAEMIIS  •  SATIS  •  AMPLIS  •  QVOTANNIS  •  PROPOSITIS 

TAM  •  OXONII  •  QVAM  •  IN  •  SCHOLA  •  REGIA  •  WESTMONASTERIENSI 

TUM  •  ETIAM  •  TESTAMENTO  •  P1X3VNIA  •  MVNIFICE  •  LEGATA 

PARTIM  •  VT  •  PROFESSORIVM  •  S  •  IHEOLOGIAE  •  MVNVS 

OXONII  •  INSTITVERT.TVR 

PARTIM  •  IN  •  SVBSIDIVM  •  EGENORVM 

QVI  •  IN  •  COLL  •  ORIELENSI  •  LITTERIS  •  OPERAM  •  DARENT 

PARTIM  -   VT  •   POPVLARIBVS   •   SVIS   •   ASIIBVRTONIENSIBVS 

RITE  •  ERVDIENDIS  •  ALIQVID  •  PRAESTARETVR  •  AD1VMENTI 

VIXIT  •  ANN  •  LXXX  •  MENS  •  XI  •  DI  •  XXVIII 
DECESSIT  •  DI  •  VI  •  SEPTEMB  •  A  •  S  •  MDCCCXLII 
AVE  •  ET  •  VALE  •  IN  •  PACE 


